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and purchasers may order it through 
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JN Antiquity for September the Silchester 
region again occupies attention, and as 
before with profitable results. This time 
Mr. B. H. St. John O’Neil studies its con- 
dition in the fifth and sixth centuries, so far 
as that can be ascertained, with a view to 
deciding whether there was continued occu- 
pation after the departure of the Romans. 
A fifth-century ogham inscription found in 
a well in 1893, and nearly 9,000 coins since 
discovered from time to time, are the leading 
points of his argument, which advances by 
way of pottery, earthworks and Saxon in- 
vasion-routes to the conclusion that Silchester 
was an inhabited town until about the 
middle of the fifth century, and the centre 
of a military area until perhaps the latter 
part of the sixth. 
_ Mr. F. W. Robins rambles lightly but 
instructively over the vast subject of the 
world’s ferries. His description of those in 
Lapland where, by means of a chained boat, 
the passenger is his own ferryman, would 
until recently have been equally applicable 
to several Upper Thames crossings. That 
at Duxford by Hinton Waldrist, Berks, came 
to an end early in the present century when 
the punt was torn from its moorings one 
stormy night and swept down the stream 
to destruction. Another punt survived till 


lately on the Ferry Hinksey loop of the 
tiver at the spot where the old Fishes inn 
formerly stood almost at the water’s edge. 
To the cable-ferries at Exeter and Claverton, 
mentioned by Mr. 


Somerset, Robins, 








deserves to be added that at Bablockhythe 
made famous by Matthew Arnold and still 
in regular use. The ingenious method of 
crossing a rapid current called a “ flying- 
bridge,” noted by Mr. Robins for the Penin- 
sular War (where one would have expected 
pontoon bridges rather), has existed in Eng- 
land as it still does in Germany. The last 
surviving specimen here, according to Wil- 
liam Bliss, ‘ The Heart of England by Water- 
way,’ (1933), pp. 95-96, was in operation at 
Upper Arley above Worcester. Page-ref- 
ences to the travel-books cited would have 
made it easier to consult them, unless they 
are all indexed much better than most: works 
of their kind. “ Hog’s Bank ” in the middle 
of page 128 should presumably read “ Hog’s 
Back.” 

The lucidity of Mr. E. Cecil Curwen’s 
drawings and diagrams in his ‘ Problem of 
Early Water-mills’ is rivalled by the charm 
of the photographs. In Fig. 5, which ex- 
hibits in section the parts of an Isle of 
Lewis vertical mill, the word leibhinn (better 
léibheann—Old Ir. lebend), for which no 
English equivalent is given and whose num- 
ber (15) is left in the air, probably applies 
to the upper floor or platform which bears 
the stones dnd supports the spindle. A 
sketch-map indicates the route by which the 
vertical type of mill reached Western Europe 
from Central Asia or perhaps even China. 
The only reference made in the paper to the 
Isle of Man relates to the end of the 
seventeenth century (Gibson’s ‘Camden’), 
but such mills had not quite gone out of use 
a hundred years later (Feltham, ‘Tour 
through the Isle of Man,’ 1798, p. 123). A 
descriptive list of the old Manx horizontal 
(Mr. Curwen’s vertical) mills by B. R. S. 
Megaw in the Journal of the Manx Museum, 
December 1940, brought the information 
more up to date, and a further article from 
the same pen will appear in the next num- 
ber of the Proceedings of the I.o.M. Anti- 
quarian Society. 

There are shorter papers on research in 
West Africa by Mr. A. J. Arkell and on 
archaeology and education by Lady Fox. 
An urgent communication from Dr. Wheeler 
presses for the investigation of devastated 
areas in London before rebuilding covers 
them for ever. It is surprising to learn from 
the map that only about 100 acres will be 
available for the purpose. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SWORD-BLADE INSCRIPTIONS. 


EN Plancus was Consul, which was 

before the Procrustidae discovered that 
uniformity could be imposed upon us by 
methods of greater subtlety than those prac- 
tised by the founder of their clan, a man’s 
sword betrayed his personality more, per- 
haps, than any other of his personal acces- 
sories. A snuff-box or a cane might belong 
to anybody, but a sword-hilt had to suit the 
hand as well as satisfy the eye, and a blade 
had to be proportioned to stature, so that 
the complete weapon is as much an index 
to physique as the material and decoration 
of hilt and sheath are guides to social im- 
portance and culture. Not the least interest- 
ing thing about a sword is the inscription 
so often found graven upon a fine blade; 
it may be either a signature such as Clemens 
Horn me fecit (1610), an alleged place of 
manufacture, such as En Toledo, or else a 
maxim or motto. It would be unwise to 
place implicit confidence in signatures or 
localities of origin unless they are supported 
by other evidence, but a motto really tells 
us something about the mind of the man 
who made it his own, for as the blade was 
concealed studiously from public view be- 
cause of the rule that the sword was only 
to be drawn to serve the King or to defend 
one’s honour, the maxim written upon it 
must have been the owner’s secret golden 
rule, 

Many sword-blade mottoes are in Latin, a 
thing attributable not only to respect for the 
wisdom of the ancients but also to the use 
of the classical tongue as a lingua franca 
among educated Europeans; even when that 
practical utility fell into disuse, it still re- 
mained indispensable to education. Next to 
Latin in frequency comes French, after that 
Spanish; the Italians as a rule affected Latin, 
in which they were copied by the Germans; 
inscriptions in English are rare until the end 
of the eighteenth century when public bodies 
awoke to the merits of a shell-guard or 
sabre-blade as a tablet upon which to record 
verbose appreciation of military virtue. But 
the ideal sword-blade maxim is laconic. 

Apart from single words such as Justitia 
(1765) the shortest example is Inri Maria, 














found principally upon blades of Italian or 
Spanish origin forged at dates as far apart 
as 1500 and 1750, but such exemplary 
brevity’ was not always attained in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when, 
besides invocations such as O mater Dei 
memento mei (1551), Devs in nomine tvo 
salvvm me fac (1490), and Jn te domine 
speravi (1540), we meet with pious ejacula- 
tions such as Devs fortitvdo mei (1480) and 
edifying precepts such as Fatis regitvr mor- 
tale gens (1470), Virtvs svper omnia (1485), 
Cave ne vitoria praebent victoriam (1500) 
and Ne quid nimis (1450), to say nothing of 
the curious Infictv vissimvs moriemvr in 
Portv (1470). Even in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century devout thoughts still 
had their attraction for swordsmen who 
continued to favour such maxims as Soli 
Deo gloria (1684) or Deo soli gloria (1685), 
but there was an increasing tendency to com- 
bine the idea of piety with that of civism 
as in Pro Christo et patria (1684) and Pro 
fide et patria (1686); ultimately it seems to 
have been abandoned in favour of more 
martial concepts such as Pro gloria et patria 
(1688), a development the more strange be- 
cause 1688 was a year in which sectarian 
dispute was bitter everywhere, and in 
England culminated in the trial of the Seven 
Bishops, the flight of James II, and the 
advent of William of Orange as defender 
of the Protestant faith. But the narrow 
limits of a rapier blade were broad enough 
to admit sentiments other than those asso- 
ciated with patriotism or devotion; an ex- 
tremist determined Aut vincere aut mori 
(1650)—though there is no evidence that he 
acted up to his professions—while, as a 
complete contrast to his uncompromising 
principles there were men who not unsuc- 
cessfully imitated the ambiguities of the 
Delphic oracle with such double-edged 
pronouncements as Respice finem (1620) and 
Mox pos cav dia flebis (1700). 

Caesar’s Veni vidi vici, only rivalled as a 
military despatch by the Peccavi which 
tradition attributes to Sir Charles Napier, 
allured many plagiarists who, no doubt, 
despaired of improving upon it, but it is 
really surprising that, in an age well 
acquainted with the classics and when 
Horace, in particular, was imitated and 
translated by every Augustan poet, few 
gleanings from that literary treasury were 
transferred to cold steel, for, besides that 
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onetic triumph Homni_ avincid amor 

(1650)—a disguised version of part of a well- 
known line in the Eclogues—the only quota- 
tion traced definitely is Concordia res parvae 
crescunt, from Sallust. As this is engraved 
upon a blade the silver hilt of which has 
the Dublin mark together with the date letter 
for 1778-79, it is not impossible that the 
gallant Irishman who owned it construed 
the passage as “ Differences are settled with 
the small-sword.” All through the age of 
the sword Pro aris et focis (1610 and 1750) 
was a favourite maxim, and sonorous state- 
ments of the obvious such as Fide sed cui 
vide (1699), Constanter et sinceriter (1700), 
Constantes fortuna juvat (1720), Recto 
faciendo neminem timeas (1730), In magnis 
voluisse sat est (1740) and Nec temere nec 
timide (1759) have the same appeal to-day 
as they had in the days of our forefathers, 
but Nec pluribus impar (1663), however 
much it may have meant to the courtiers at 
Versailles, seems a trifle threadbare to us. 
Still, long after Louis XIV rested with his 
predecessors in Saint Denis his sun-badge is 
repeated upon many blades together with 
such mottoes as Non soli cedit (1770), a 
proof of the posthumous influence of the 
Grand Monarque. 
_ When we turn to inscriptions in French it 
is rather a shock to find that Dieu et mon 
droit, a motto which we regard as personal 
to the Sovereign, seems to have been con- 
sidered common property. Even as late as 
the year 1770 it appears on blades most of 
which cannot have belonged to Royalty, nor 
did the Garter device Honi soit qui mal y 
pense enjoy any greater sanctity, for it occurs 
in a diversity of spellings upon blades of 
such a variety of dates as 1509, 1750, 1764, 
and 1771 (among others), and it is more 
than dubious whether any of them ever 
belonged to knights of the great Order. 

But coming down to mottoes more appro- 
priate to people of less exalted station than 
monarchs or wearers of the Blue Riband 
and Star, a good royalist chose Vive le roy 
in 1610, a sound republican challenged the 
loyal sentiment with Vive la nation in 1798, 
a militant humanist dedicated his blade Au 
dieu mars in 1750, and young men who 
evidently emulated Cyrano de Bergerac and 
the famous Musketeers were convinced that 
Rien m’arrete (1736) and Cet nombre vaut 
tout seul (1745 and 1750) were the only kind 
of maxims worthy of their valour, though 





perhaps the true mind of gentlemen of the 
old school was better displayed in L’honneur 
me fait servir (1765) and L’honneur est mon 
guide (1780). Perhaps the faint perfume of 
the Georgics found in A deux saisons (1760) 
appealed to some fervent admirer of Jean 
Jacques, but such effusions as Les chastes 
liens d’amour (1750) and Peine innutile (1745 
and 1755), however much they may bring 
to mind the charming prints signed by Eisen 
and by Moreau le jeune, seem much dis- 
placed upon a sword-blade, especially as the 
latter motto is usually accompanied by the 
presentment of a plethoric Cupid swinging 
an immense heart on the end of a ribbon, 
inevitably suggesting thoughts quite alien 
to those the artist wished to convey. The 
very sequence of ideas in Vaincre ou mourir 
pour la nation la loi et le roi (1785) dis- 
closes the political opinions of the man who 
composed the maxim, but the oddest motto 
of all is Le prudence se fait voir dans le 
vin (1745), which leaves us lost in wonder 
as to why anyone should adopt it unless, 
indeed, the sword upon which it appears 
was a present from a candid friend. 
Although it does not comply with the 
unwritten law that a sword-blade maxim 
should be brief, the Spanish No me saques 
sin razon no me envaynes sin honor (1551) 
is by far the most famous aphorism of all; 
it remained popular for at least two cen- 
turies, though chiefly seen in the French 
version Ne me tire pas sans raison ne me 
remette point sans honneur (1745), an ex- 
cellent rule which sometimes may have been 
overlooked. A seventeenth century rapier 
is inscribed Hai de me lo pida por mucho ie 
dare, which modern Spaniards say may have 
been clear to Francisco Perel en Toledo, who 
made the sword, but is by no means clear 


‘to them; it must be confessed that Spaniards 


and Italians were rather hazy about their 
inscriptions, for another Spanish blade has 
Inte domine espadero (1650) and an Italian 
one Recti feciando neminent limeas (1710), 
both of which might have pained Cicero. 
The few English mottoes seen are exem- 
plary in their brevity; nothing could be more 
straightforward than Love God (1620), and 
the simple words Liberty Property engraved 
upon an unmounted blade made about 1775 
sum up Magna Charta, nevertheless on 
one occasion enthusiasm overpowered 
reticence, and delivered itself of Great 
George’s friends, as keen as thee, may 
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Britton’s safeguard ever be, _ gainst 
wooden shoes and Popery. Most of the in- 
scriptions upon presentation swords of the 
end of the eighteenth century are too prolix 
for quotation here, even if they are invalu- 
able notes to the naval and military history 
of the epoch, though in the case of some 
of the earlier ones in which the dedication 
is placed on the under side of the shell 
space acted as a restraint upon literary 
ebullience. A gold-hilted dress sword bears 
the words Presented by the Commanders of 
the Jamaica ships in the London trade to 
Capt. W. E. Cracraft of H.M.S, Severn for 
his particular care of the fleet to England in 
1798, and a forgotten hero is commemor- 
ated by The Committee of Merchants of 
London presented this sword to Lieutent 
John Burn for his active and spirited conduct 
on board His M.S. the Beaulieu during the 
late mutiny at the Nore in 1797, inscribed 
under the guard of another dress weapon 
with siiver-gilt and enamelled hilt. On the 
other hand, a sabre presented to Count Bar- 
clay de Tolly at the Guildhall in 1814 has a 
blade covered with an inscription containing 
no less than ninety-three words, among 
which the authors of the feat were careful 
to include the cost of the gift. 

One would have imagined that the acces- 
sion of a distinctly reluctant Elector of 
Hanover to the throne of the United King- 
dom would have prompted his new subjects 
to compliment him by seeking out some 
German aphorisms for their sword-blades. 
It may have been due to our insularity, or 
it may have been due to intelligent anticipa- 
tion of the opinion afterwards expressed 
by Frederick the Great about the demerits 
of the German language that the oppor- 
tunity was neglected until, long after George 
I had been translated to his Teutonic Val- 
halla, somebody coined the maxim Ein Kron 
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ist der tugent lon (1785), a fallacy which the 
“ shrewd old cynic,” as Thackeray calls him, 
would have been delighted to expose. 
Curiously enough, the generality does not 
appear to have annexed Ich Dien with the 
same insouciance as was the case with Diey 
et mon droit; the motto has been seen, 
accompanied by the badge of the Three 
Feathers, but it occurred upon the blade of 
a small-sword of such remarkable quality 
that it may actually have belonged to Fred- 
erick Prince of Wales, now best remembered 
by a cynical rhyming epitaph and by his 
cipher engraved upon the brass door-locks 
of Kew Palace. 

Even if the orthography and perhaps the 
syntax of some of the foregoing maxims may 
leave room for criticism, in every case but 
one their meanings are quite plain, yet there 
are inscriptions to be found on some seven- 
teenth century blades which challenge in- 
genuity. These inscriptions usually take the 
form of repetitions of groups of three 
letters the order of which is changed upon 
the other side of the blade, as in the case 
of two rapiers made by Pietro Caino, of 
Milan, about the year 1615, One has the 
letters R.S.N.R.S.N.R.S.N.D. on the obverse and 
S.R.N.S.R.N.S.R.N.D. on the reverse of the 
blade, the other has _ the 
N.R.S.N.R.S.N.R.S.D. and R.N.S.R.N.S.R.N.D.S., 
while a German rapier made about 1620 has 
1.0.N.0.H.O.V.O. and 1.0.V.0.H.O.N.O. It is im- 
possible to conceive that bladesmiths would 
deface their finfiest work by the imposition of 
strings of meaningless letters, or that their 
clients would accept such inscriptions in 
place of the customary mottoes unless they 
had some occult significance; we can only 
fall back upon the theory that they are 
cryptograms. But if so, can they be 
solved? 

J. D. AyLwarp. 


‘BROWNING.’ 


F books written con amore Chesterton’s ‘ Life of Robert Browning’ is an engaging 


example. 
not less agile subject. 


The writer’s agile mind delights in tracking the devious mind of his 
His pen, too, revels in illustration, and sprinkles the page with 


showers of superlatives, of which a few are here collected. Not many readers are likely 
to give the same answers to all the conundrums as Chesterton does, though in the 
context these are persuasive enough. 
Questions. 
1. What is the greatest pathos that 
world contains? 


the 





Answers. 
The pathos of the man who has produced 
something that he cannot understand (viz. 
Browning’s father), p. 20. 
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Questions. 


. What is the one thing in the world that 


is as intellectual as the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ and as rapid as the Derby? 


. What was the most glorious compliment 


that has ever been paid to the average 
man? 


._“ No mind so rich as his ever carried 


its treasures to the grave.” How is this 
true of Browning? 


. What are possibly the two best stories 


»in poetry, told in the best manner of 
story-telling? 


. What is the great compliment which 


monarchy made to mankind? 


What is the most bountiful of all the 
functions of the poet? 


What is the whole value and object of 
poetry? 


. What was the deepest of all Browning's 


senses? 


. What is the general idea of the casuistical 


monologues? 


. What is the most nameless and elusive of 


all things? 


Who exhibit less of the romance of pedi- 
gree than any other people in the 
world? 


. What is the best of the joys of youth? 
. What is the one grand and logical basis 


of all optimism? 


. Who is the figure of all figures most 


covered with modern satire and pity? 


. What was the most thoroughly and even 


most painfully logical period that the 
world has ever seen? 


. What is the most difficult of all literary 


works? 


. Of what subject are all good and brave 


men profoundly ignorant? 


. What is the greatest poem ever written, 


with the exception of one or two by 
Walt Whitman, to express the sentiment 
of the pure love of humanity? 


. What is the great paradox and the great 


definition of life? 


Answers. 
Politics in its historic aspect, 32. 


Browning’s ‘Sordello, which he thought 
lucid, 38. 


His later poems suggest stores in hand, 128. 


*“Muléykeh’ and ‘Clive,’ 127. 


The compliment of selecting from it almost 
at random, 168. 


That he gives men words, i.e., to express 
their thoughts and feelings, 171. 


That it is perpetually challenging all systems 
with the test of a terrible sincerity, i.e., 
facing them with the actual desires of man, 
185. 


The sense of the absolute sanctity of human 
difference, 187. 


That a man cannot help telling some truth 
even when he sets out to tell lies, 199. 


Social tone, 5. 

Aristocrats, 7. 

Irresponsible benevolence, 18. 

The .doctrine of original sin, 21. 
(Paracelsus) The a_ priori scientist of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, 23. 

The Middle Ages, 24. 

A political play, 28. 

Themselves, 42. 


‘Pippa Passes.’ 


That the ambition narrows as the mind ex- 
pands, 
HIBERNICUS. 
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THE ROYAL WEST LONDON 
THEATRE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THAT “modest temple of the muses,” as 
someone has called the Royal West 
London Theatre, occupies (in Church Street, 
Marylebone) the site of a much smaller 
theatre, which existed as early as 1832, and 
was then known as the Pavilion Theatre. 

The old Pavilion Theatre was a lowly little 
house, which, being forced to live always 
very near the bone, provided its almost 
illiterate patrons with the very humblest of 
dramatic fare. Being unlicensed, tickets of 
admission were sold at a little baker’s shop 
opposite the theatre, and could also be 
bought from the old Salisbury coffee-house. 
Prices of admission at that time were:— 
Box 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The leading 
players were Henry Widdicomb, as low 
comedian, and Coney—who afterwards 
achieved a measure of fame—as pantomim- 
ist. Generally speaking, the repertoire was of 
the raw-head-and-bloody-bones type, and a 
comic song by Widdicombe was the invari- 
able accompaniment of every playbill. On 
one occasion, however, the management 
does seem to have aimed at something better 
than their usual sorry fare, for I have seen 
an old playbill of the year 1832 announcing 
for the evening of 28 May a performance 
of ‘The Rivals.’ Such a flight into legi- 
timacy, however, appears to have been 
unique. 

Whit Monday, 11 June 1832, appears 
to have been a somewhat big day in 
the annals of the little theatre, for on 
this day the younger Grimaldi was billed 
for a two weeks engagement, during which 
he appeared as Scaramouch in ‘ Don Juan,’ 
as Man Friday in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and as 
Black Caesar in that thrilling shocker ‘ The 
Fatal Thicket’"—a somewhat mixed bag 
which was no doubt greatly to the taste of 
the house’s humble audience. On Friday, 
22 June, he played the clown in his father’s 
pantomime, ‘ Mother Goose,’ when he sang 
his father’s famous song, “ Hot Codlings.” 
During the following week, William West 
played Dr. Ollapod in ‘The Poor. Gentle- 
man,’ and on Thursday, 5 July, Paulo the 
clown played for the benefit of an actor 
named Wallburn. In November, Edward 
Wright — who afterwards became the 
favourite comic actor at the Adelphi— 








joined the company. The name of Edward 
Edwards also appears in the bills of 1833, 
Later, he became well known as Edward 
Giovanelli. On 8 March, Vale, the famous 
popular low comedian, played as Dick 
Drudge in Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ 
I have also a note that on Friday, 21 March 
1834, a certain Master Joseph Cave made 
there “his first appearance on any stage” 
to sing the popular song “ Serjeant Slum” 
during the interval. Years afterwards, Joseph 
Cave became the proprietor of the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, as the new house which was 
shortly afterwards erected on the site of the 
old Pavilion came to be called. 

In 1835, the name of the Pavilion Theatre 
vanishes from the playbills, and is replaced 
by that of the Portman Theatre, as the house 
was renamed during its brief remaining 
period of existence. Shortly after its change 
of name, the house seems to have fallen into 
the hands of a certain Mr. Loveridge, who 
pulled it down and rebuilt it with consider- 
able additions. The new house was opened 
on Monday, 13 Nov. 1837, as the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, under the management of a 
Mr. Hyde. : 

That the new management had no other 
idea than to adhere to the policy of its prede- 
cessor appealing exclusively to its poorer 
sort of patrons is evident from the contents 
of the first night’s bill, which offered 
nothing better than a wretched hackpiece 
entitled ‘The Beggar’s Haunt, or Fortune’s 
Changes.’ At Christmas, a pantomime was 
put on, preceded, as was usual in those days, 
by a tragedy by way of a curtain-raiser, 
Lillo’s gloomy old ‘George Barnwell.’ 
During this time, two names of some: note 
appear in the playbills of the theatre—that 
of Cobham, considered to be a fine actor, 
according to the contemporary standards of 
acting, who was regarded as “ the Kemble 
of the minor theatres”: and that of J. W. 
Ray, who later made a reputation as a 
comedian of more than average talent. Upon 
the whole, however, this effort on the part 
of the new management was a very poor one, 
and, early in 1838, the enterprise having 
suddenly folded up, the theatre was closed. 
It did not remain closed for long, however. 


Within a few months, the Marylebone re- ° 


opened for the winter season of 1838-9, 
under the management of Messrs. Johnson 
and Nelson Lee—the last named _ being 
the “pantomime king” of those days 
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—with a new company which included 
the names of Collins (the pantomim- 


ist) Paul WHerring (the clown), Att- 
wood, Fenton, John Douglass, Mrs. 
Stanley and Miss Thornton. Evidently, 


however, they also had no luck, for early in 
the summer of 1839, the theatre was turned 
over to a Mr. Fox Cooper. He, too, it would 
appear, rapidly lost his money, and the 
theatre closed down before the end of the 
year. This time the Marylebone remained 
closed for nearly two years—at least, I have 
not been able to find any record of it during 
that period, 

The next record I have of the house is 
its re-opening on Monday 12 Dec. 1842. It 
appears to have been largely rebuilt some- 
where about this date, and the new house 
is described as “a handsome one,” with 
seating accommodation for 2,300 persons. 
Possibly, too, it was during this rebuilding 
that it acquired its unusually long stage— 
the longest in London—but, I cannot be cer- 
tain on that point. With a handsome new 
building, however, the house acquired a 
handsome new name—the dignified title of 
The New Theatre Royal, Marylebone; and, 
thus glorified, it entered into.a new phase 
of its existence. The new lessee was Mr. 
Douglass, and the stage-manager was Edward 
Stirling, who appears to have been a man 
of experience, The names of Freer, Cob- 
ham, Attwood and Raynor are amongst 
those billed at its opening. Two other 
popular players, Osbaldiston, the melo- 
dramatic “star,” and Miss Vincent, also 
played during the ensuing week, and at 
Christmas, a brand new pantomime was 
presented. 

Douglass appears to have been a man of 
energy and enterprise, and under his man- 
agement the house prospered as it had never 
prospered before. Early in 1843, Freer 
played in ‘ Rob Roy’ and again in a popular 
melodrama, ‘One o’Clock, or the Knight 
and the Wood Demon.’ A few months 
later, the burlesque, ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ 
Was presented, and in December of this year, 
Shakespeare’s ‘Coriolanus’ was played. 
Freer, Otway, Charles Dillon (the tragedian) 
and Mrs. W. West were the leading players 
during the years 1843-4. 

In March 1844, the management scored 
a choker house with Monk Lewis’s famous 
old “ spook” drama, ‘The Castle Spectre.’ 
Originally produced at Drury Lane in 1797, 





with Kemble and Sarah Siddons in the lead- 
ing roles, the piece proved for many years 
a never-failing “draw” wherever it was 
played; and, even so late as the eighteen- 
eighties, it remained, under the slightly 
altered title of ‘The Spectre of Conway 
Castle, a favourite stock-piece in the reper- 
tory of the old Marylebone. 

In September 1844, Wright, Paul Bedford 
and Miss Emma Stanley joined the com- 
pany, and shortly afterwards, Denvil—an- 
other player of some note—played in Byron’s 
“Manfred.” On Wednesday, 17 December, 
the American tragedian, Mr. Hudson Kirby, 
is reported to have played for the benefit 
of Mr. Almar, who was a well-known trans- 
pontine manager. Early in 1845, upon the 
occasion of Douglass’s benefit, Wright and 
Bedford again played, with Blanchard and 
E. F. Saville, together with Widdicomb and 
Coney of the old Pavilion days. In this 
year, also, the winter season was opened 
with a ballet-pantomime, ‘The Daughter of 
the Danube,’ with George Wieland, the 
celebrated mime, as the Imp. Another 
puerile, but popular piece, ‘ Mary, the Maid 
of the Inn,’ followed in October, and a Mr. 
Gattan Dawson “starred” in ‘ Macbeth’ 
and several other plays a little later on. The 
clown, Paul Herring, was again in the bills 
for Easter 1846. ‘Hamlet’ came on in 
January 1847, Raynor playing the lead. Also 
in January, a_ special attraction was 
presented to the Portman Market public in 
the person of General Tom Thumb, P. T. 
Barnum’s famous dwarf. In February, an 
actor named Bayntun Rolt played in ‘ King 
Richard III,’ and during the same month, 
anothér American actor, J. R. Scott, played 
in ‘Pizarro’ and again in ‘Damon and 
Pythias.’ At Easter, Charles Dillon was 
billed again in ‘Don Caesar de Bazan.’ Sad 
to relate, however, although the acting seems 
to have been reasonably competent, these 
legitimates appear to have been produced in 
a very rough and ready manner, and were 
sandwiched in between such wretched items 
as ‘Bone Squash,’ ‘ Jack Ketch,’ ‘ Paul the 
Poacher,’ ‘The Last Link of Love,’ and, a 
piece bearing the resounding title of ‘ The 
Royal Crusader, or The Black Brand of 
Rome.’ 

Douglass’s management came to an end 
in June 1847, and he retired from the scene 
with the comforting knowledge that he had 
actually made the theatrical white elephant 
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of London yield him a dividend. On 1 
August, in this same year, the daily papers 
announced that Mrs. Warner, “having 
recently withdrawn from Sadler Wells,” had 
taken the Marylebone Theatre. 

It was the dawn of the Golden Age of 
Drama in Portman Market. 


Lesuigé J. R. Baty. 


HAWTHORNE’S USE OF ‘TYPEE’. 


‘WHEN in the months of June and July 
1851, Hawthorne, who was then en- 
gaged in writing ‘A Wonder Book, came 
to the composition of ‘The Paradise of 
Children, he had a variety of sources to 
draw upon, First of all, there was the story 
of Pandora as told by Hesiod in his ‘ Works 
and Days’; then the first three chapters of 
the book of ‘ Genesis ’; and, finally certainly, 
the fourth book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ where, 
‘incidentally, the Hesiod story is again cited. 
It seems at any rate reasonable to assume 
that the education Bowdoin then offered its 
students would have introduced Hawthorne 
to all these sources, and that his active imag- 


ination could have been counted upon to | 


supply anything else needed. And yet, upon 
my reading the story aloud the other day, 
to a round-eyed descendant of mine, of about 
the age I had attained when it was first 
read aloud to me, 





it occurred to me sud- | 


denly that although Hesiod had undoubtedly | 


furnished the plot, it was not the author of 
the book of ‘ Genesis,’ nor even the author 
of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ who had assisted with 


the local colour; but, instead, and rather 
obviously, Herman Melville, and _ his 
‘ Typee.’ 


If this is obvious, why has not someone 
remarked it before now? I think no one 
has done so. Probably because so many 
like myself were introduced to ‘A Wonder 
Book’ in the years before Melville was re- 
discovered. For us the ‘ Wonder Book ’ ante- 
dated ‘ Typee’ by a generation. The facts 
are, of course, quite otherwise. ‘Typee’ 
was first issued simultaneously in England 
and in America in 1846. ‘A Wonder-Book 
for Boys and Girls ’ made its first appearance 
in Boston in 1852. It had been written, as 
I have said previously, in June and July 
1851. 1 Hawthorne had been impressed by 








16 The , Rebellious Puritan,’ Lloyd Morris, Lon- 
don, 1928, p. 241 








Melville from the very first. He had written, 
and had published in the Salem Advertiser, 
a review of ‘Typee’ upon its first appear- 
ance.2. He actually met Melville when both 
were living in western Massachusetts in 
1850, and was at once so pleased with him, 
that he invited him to come and spend 
several days with him at Lenox. The 
acquaintance once begun seems to have 
ripened rapidly into an intimacy unusual 
with Hawthorne. By July 1851, he says, 
writing in ‘A Wonder Book’: 

On the hither side of Pittsfield sits Herman 
Melville, shaping out the gigantic conception of his 
‘ White Whale,’ while the gigantic shape of Gray- 
lock looms upon him from his study window.4 

A little later in this same year, when the 
‘White Whale’ had been fully shaped out, 
and published as ‘Moby Dick,’ Melville 
dedicated it to his new friend, Hawthorne. 

All of which leaves little doubt that when 
Hawthorne was writing ‘The Paradise of 
Children, he was enjoying an_ intimate 
acquaintance with the author of ‘ Typee, 
and that the latter work was one he had 
found particularly intriguing, and_ had 
actually reviewed. Lloyd Morris says: 

Ever since their first meeting Nathaniel had been 
singularly attracted by Herman Melville. He had 
been prepared to be interested by Melville, whose 
life of romantic wandering seemed to him the fulfil- 
ment of all his own boyhood dreams of adventure. 
Melville, as he knew, had roamed the world in 
whaling ships and had been a captive in Polynesia, 
and the thoroughly picturesque account of his 
experiences given in ‘ Typee’ and ‘Omoo’ had 
aroused Nathiniel’s curiosity.5 

The plot of ‘The Paradise of Children, 
of course, has its source in the story of 
Pandora as told by Hesiod, in ‘ Works and 
Days.’ Hesiod gives, however, very little 
more than the bare story. He says, accord- 
ing to C. A. Elton: 


On earth of yore the sons of men abode, 
From evil free, and labour’s galling load: 
Free from diseases that with racking rage 
Precipitate the pale decline of age.6 


This is all that the first teller of the tale 
has to offer in the way of description of 
human felicity before the fall. Hawthorne, 


‘The American Notebooks,’ Hawthorne, ed. by 
Randall Stewart, New Haven, 1932, p. 307, note. 
Tt 
4 *A Wonder Book,’ Hawthorne, Everyman Ed., 
1917, pp. 177-8. 
5 Lloyd Morris, Op. cif., p. 243. 
6 ‘Greek Literature in Translation,’ ed. by 
oor Howe and G. A. Harrer, New York, 1924, 
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then, got no assistance in this respect from 
his classical source, and although his own 
imagination, doubtless, could have supplied 
him with all the details he needed, an 
examination of ‘Typee’ seems to indicate 
that memories of that work, or, perhaps, 
a re-examination of it, and current conver- 
sations with its author, must: account for 
some of the happier thoughts in the Haw- 
thorne story. I shall close with some parallel 
passages from * Typee’ and ‘The Paradise 
of Children,’ which seem to me to establish 
the former as source-material for the latter 
beyond any doubt. The first excerpt is from 
*Typee’: 

A gentleman of Typee can bring up a numerous 
family of children and give them all a highly re- 
spectable cannibal education, with gg nee less toil 
and anxiety than he expends in the simple process 
of striking a light; whilst a poor European artisan, 
who through the instrumentality of a lucifer per- 
forms the same operation in one second, is put to 
his wit’s end to provide for his starving offspring 
that food which the children of a Polynesian father, 
without troubling their parent, pluck from the 
branches of every tree around them.7 


Hawthorne, in ‘The Paradise’ of 
Children,’ says: 


Then everybody was a child. There needed no 
fathers and mothers to take care of the children; 
beause there was no danger or trouble of any kind, 
and no clothes to be mended, and there was always 
plenty to eat and drink. Whenever a child wanted 
his dinner, he found it growing on a tree: and, if 
he looked at the tree in the morning, he could see 
the expanding blossom of that night’s supper; or, 
at eventide, he saw the tender bud of to-morrow’s 
breakfast.8 


We may also compare the utter absence 
of toil in the valley of the Typee, and in 
the world at large, in the days before Pan- 
dora had thrown open the mysterious box. 
Melville sets forth the daily routine of the 
Typees : 

Nothing can be more uniform and undiversified 
than the life of the Typees; one tranquil day of 
ease and happiness follows another in quiet succes- 
sion ; and with these unsophisticated savages the his- 
tory of a day is the history of a life... To begin 
with the morning. We were not very early risers— 
the sun would be shooting his golden spikes above 
the Happar mountain, ere I threw aside my tappa 
robe . . . and sallied out with the rest of the house- 
hold. and bent my-:steps toward the stream. Here 
we found congregated all those who dwelt in our 
Section of the valley, and here we bathed with 





7 ‘Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence, 


Among the Natives of a Valley of the Marquesas 
Islands, or, A Peep at Polynesian Life,’ Herman 
Melville, London, 1846, ch. xiv, p. 124. 

8 Hawthorne, op. cit., p. 67. 








them... After a half-hour employed in this re- 
creation we sauntered back to the house—Tinor and 
Marheyo gathering dry sticks by the way for fire- 
wood; some of the young men laying the cocoa-nut 
trees under contribution as they passed beneath 
them. . . Our morning meal was soon prepared... 
While partaking of this simple repast, the inmates 
of Marheyo’s house, after the style of the indolent 
Romans, reclined in sociable groups upon the divan 
of mats, and digestion was promoted by cheerful 
conversation. 

After this morning meal was concluded, pipes 
were lighted; ... When two. or three pipes had 
circulated freely, the company gradually broke up. 
Marheyo went to the little hut he was forever build- 
ing. Tinor began to inspect her rolls of tappa, or 
employed her busy fingers in plaiting grass-mats. 
The girls anointed themselves with their fragrant 
oils, dressed their hair, or looked over their curious 
finery, and compared together their favourite trink- 
kets, fashioned out of boar’s tusks, or whale’s teeth. 
The young men and warriors produced their spears, 
paddles, canoe-gear, battle-clubs, and war conchs, 
and occupied themselves in carving all sorts of 
figures upon them with pointed bits of shell or flint, 
and adorning them, especially the war-conchs, with 
tassels of braided bark and tufts of human hair. 
Some immediately after eating threw themselves 
once more upon the inviting ‘mats, and resumed 
the employment of the previous night, sleeping as 
soundly as if they had not closed their eyes for a 
week. Others sallied out into the groves, for the 
purpose of gathering fruit or fibres of bark and 
leaves; the last two being in constant requisition, 
and applied to a hundred uses. A few, perhaps, 
among the girls, would slip into the woods after 
flowers, or repair to the stream with small cala- 
bashes and cocoa-nut shells, in order to polish them 
by friction with a smooth stone in the water. In 


| truth these innocent people seemed to be at no 


loss for something to occupy their time; and it 
would be no light task to enumerate all their em- 
ployments, or rather pleasures.9 


The inhabitants of the Paradise of 
Children lived much as did the Typees, until 
Pandora, with her idée fixe came to disturb 
them. 


It might have been better for Pandora if she had 
had a little work to do, or anything to employ her 
mind upon, so as not to be so constantly thinking 
of this one subject. But children led so easy a life 
before any troubles came into the world, that they 
had really a_ great deal too much leisure. They 
could not be forever playing at hide-and-seek among 
the flower shrubs, or at blind-man’s buff with gar- 
lands over their eyes, or at whatever other games 
had been found out, while Mother Earth was in her 
babyhood. When life is all sport, toil is real play. 
There was absolutely nothing to do. A little sweep- 
ing and dusting about the cottage, I suppose, and 
the gathering of fresh flowers (which were only 
too abundant everywhere), and arranging them in 
bene" poor little Pandora’s day’s work was 
over. 


Flowers woven into wreaths and garlands 


9 Melville, op. cit., ch. xx, pp. 166-8. 
10 Hawthorne, op. cit., pp. 72-3. 
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play a prominent part in the lives of the 
dwellers in the happy valley of Typee. Mel- 
ville, discussing the young women there, 
says: 


There were some spots in that sunny vale where 
they would frequently resort to decorate themselves 
with garlands of flowers. To have seen them re- 
clining beneath the shadows of one of the beautiful 
groves; the ground about them strewn with freshly 
gathered buds and blossoms, employed in weaving 
chaplets and necklaces, one would have thought that 
all the train of Flora had gathered together to keep 
a festival in honour of their mistress.11 


Similar occupations seeri to have been 
common enough to occasion no remark 
anywhere else in the world, in the days 
before Pandora’s curiosity overcame her. 
Hawthorne describes Epimetheus, bent on 
reconciliation : 


But with a hope of giving her pleasure, he 
gathered some flowers, and made them into a wreath, 
which he meant to put upon her head. The flowers 
were very lovely—roses and lilies, and orange blos- 
soms, and a great many~*more, which left a trail 
of fragrance behind, as Epimetheus carried them 
along; . . . and the wreath was put together with 
as much skill as could reasonably be expected of a 
boy. The fingers of little girls, it has always ap- 
peared to me, are the fittest to twine flower-wreaths ; 
but boys could do it in those days rather better 
than they can now. .. He enered softly; for he 
meant, if possible, to steal behind Pandora and 
fling the wreath of flowers over her head before she 
should be aware of his approach.12 


I shall conclude by calling attention to the 
fact that in both these happy lands, that of 
the Typees, and that to which Pandora was 
sent, the children never quarrelled. Melville 
remarks on this phenomenon as follows: 


One peculiarity that fixed my admiration was the 

perpetual hilarity reigning through the whole ex- 
tent of the vale. There seemed to be no cares, griefs, 
troubles, or vexations, in all Typee. The hours 
tripped along as gaily as laughing couples down a 
country dance... In this secluded abode of hap- 
piness there were no cross old women, no cruel 
step-dames, no withered spinsters, no love-sick 
maidens, no sour old bachelors, no inattentive hus- 
bands, no melancholy. young men, no blubbering 
youngsters, and no squalling brats. All was mirth, 
fun, and high good humor. Blue devils, hypochon- 
dria, and doleful dumps, went and hid themselves 
among the nooks and crannies of the rocks. 
_ Here you would see a parcel of children frolick- 
ing together the live-long day, and no quarrelling, 
no contention among them. The same number in 
our own land could not have played together for 
the space of an hour without biting or scratching 
one another.13 











11 Melville, op. cit., ch. xvii, p. 140. 
12 Hawthorne, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
13 Melville, op. cit., ch. xvii, pp. 139 et seq. 





Hawthorne found pre-Pandoran life very 
similar : 

It was a very pleasant life indeed. No labouring to 
be done, no tasks to be studied; nothing but 
sports and dances, and sweet voices of children 
talking, or carolling like birds, or gushing out in 
merry laughter, throughout the livelong day. 

What was most wonderful of all, the children 
never quarrelled among themselves; neither had 
they any crying fits; nor since time first began, 
had a single one of these little mortals ever gone 
apart into a corner and sulked. O, what a good 
time was that to be alive in! The truth is, t 
ugly little winged monsters called Troubles, which 
are now almost as numerous as mosquitoes, had 
never yet been seen on earth.14 


Haro_p H. Scupper. 
University of New Hampshire. U.S.A. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
(See ante pp. 112, 134, 163.) 


II. THe POviticac. 


Lockhart’s letters to Croker throw as much 
light upon contemporary politics as upon 
the literature of the time. The high esteem 
which the editor of the Quarterly Review 
holds for his colleague appears from a letter 
Lockhart sent to John Murray, 18 Aug. 
1838: 


We have now everything for a firstrate No of 
Q. R. except what Mr C alone can give—a firstrate 
political paper shewing how & why the govt has 
fallen in public opinion since the beginning of the 
Session. Never was there a wider or a fairer field 
than he has now: & the world will look for a mas- 
terly exposition of the whole state of things. It shd 
be as comprehensive & decisive as the one on Lord 
John [Russell]’s Stroud speech [see Quarterly 
Review, 59, 519] and I hope you will see him & 
talk w him & get him to bestir before Ld Lyndhurst 
Sir E. Sugden &c are scattered. Could we not get 
[Sir William Webb] Follett to help as to the legal. 
points? 


In a communication to Croker himself, 7 
Dec. 1838, he writes with his usual enthusi- 


asm, “ Your Canada is very brilliant”; and © 


on 20 December of the same year he suggests 
a possible victim of attack, the radical John 
Arthur Roebuck or “Tear em” Roebuck 
as he was nicknamed in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Charley Phillips who is Ld B[rougham]’s great 
crony, says the letter is none of his; & I now 
believe it is Roebuck’s entire. Pity not to quote 
some of his best things. No occasion to say any- 


14 Hawthorne, op. cit. pp. 67-8. 
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thing about authorship. But our quoting certain 
passages wd give wings to certain views & greatly 
annoy the pet lamb in his paddock. 


In another Tory organ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine of August 1837, occurs a satiric versi- 
fied address of “Roebuck to his Con- 
stituents.” Yet Lockhart secretly admired 
the man, as appears from a later letter in 
the Sixth volume, of 31 May [1848]5: 


J beg you to read 2 papers in Fraser May & 
June on Whig Professions &c for they are, I have 
privately ascertained; by the cleverest man of the 
radicals—no longer in Parlt—Roebuck, whose name 
please keep sacred. 


Perhaps it is not superfluous to quote a 
brief excerpt from ‘ The Education of Henry 
Adams,’ though the excerpt deals with a 
period some ten years after Lockhart’s 
death : 


Mr. Roebuck had been a tribune of the people, 
and, like tribunes of most other peoples, in grow- 
ing old, had grown fatuous. He was regarded by 
the friends of the Union as rather a comical per- 
sonage—a favorite subject for Punch to laugh at— 
with a bitter tongue and a mind enfeebled even 
more than common by the political epidemic of 
egotism. . . 

fIn the House of Commons on 30 June, 1863] 
John Bright, with astonishing force, caught and 
shook and tossed Roebuck, as a big mastiff shakes a 
wiry, i'l-conditioned, toothless, bad-tempered York- 


.Shire terrier, , 


The reference to Brougham in the missive 
of 20 Dec. 1838, may permit another digres- 
sion since it is only one of numerous half 
admiring, half contemptuous allusions to a 
Scotch Whig whom we shall meet again in 
the next series of letters of 1845-1847. On 
18 Sept. 1838, Lockhart had written caustic- 
ally from Milton Lockhart, Lanarkshire: 

It is amusing to hear your report of Broughams 
love letters & read his late Epistle to Mr [William] 


Tait chief agent of the radicals in this part of the 
world. 


Henry Brougham, voluble, violent, vola- 
tile, a champion of liberalism by means of 
demagoguery, a sort of reincarnated (Scotch 
and moral) Jack Wilkes in the nineteenth 
century, despite. his instability did great 
service for the people. In the longest of 
his letters to Croker, that of 2 Dec. 1821, 
Lockhart had sent the Londoner material to 
be used in refuting Brougham on education. 
Now, in 1839, we find, curiously enough, the 








3 The May and June numbers of Fraser's 


Magazine, vol. xxxvii, 1848, contain an article on 
Whig Professions and Whig Performance, pp. 593- 
608 and 711-723. 





champion of Whiggism a supporter of the 
Quarterly Review, lending advice and assist- 
ance to a periodical that had stoutly fought 
him for some two decades. Perhaps the 
explanation for this unusual partnership lies 
in the following letter, unsigned but in 
Brougham’s handwriting, dated merely 
“ October 39”: 


. . . I had nothing to write to your letter but 
corrections—so I did not answer it. I think how- 
ever you really are unreasonable as to conservatism 
which is the winning horse now. Chartists=Q. 
Moderate radicals little more, drifting to conceit & 
divisions—you have all the weight in & out of 
Parlt. As for my own course—if Repeal is to be 
an open question I should cross the floor at once. 
But when I mooted this with Althorp, he scouted 
the idea of it being made open. I put Sheil to 
him (whom he & I too think far worse of in every 
way than of Dan [O’Connell] himself) But he says 
S. must vote agst repeal now—nous verrons. 

Have you read my Edn. tract? I see the Con- 
servative press from stupidity I suppose have missed 
a great hit in order to get a miserably small one— 
that of hitting at me about church and sects— In 
fact that tract is the greatest thing that has been 
done for the church view of the question these 30 
years I felt it to be so—& felt the value of the 
concession—but I find it quite unnecessary for my 
own cause to make it & the conservatives have 
missed the point. 


Twice in 1843 
Brougham’s egotism: 


Octr 26. 1843 

I am reading Ld Broughams new volume w diffi- 
culty—it is heavy and very affected to my mind—& 
full of himself—whatever the apparent theme. 
Nov 30, 1843 

I have now seen Ld Broughams letters to Sir J. 
Grahame and comprehend what you said of sooth- 
ing him—but what can soothe vanity & ambition 
both so extravagant & both so deeply wounded 
except the seals? 


Less than three months later, on 17 Feb. 
1844, Lockhart advises Croker concern- 
ing a proposed paper on the Revolutionary 
Tribunal : 


You know better than I how completely it is 
the rule with all forerunners of revolutions to try 
to suppress the details of the French atrocity. 
Macaulay I hear is now at work on an article on 
the F. Revolution & I doubt not he will follow this 
rule. Brougham does so—they all have an instinct 
which they must obey. . . 

I know how you are circumstanced & therefore 
do not expect anything in direct allusion to Lord 
Brougham—but really his papers on the F. Revo- 
lution wd under another state of relations have 
demanded a very indignant style of treatment. 
How he can palliate the Jacobins & Girondists & 
denounce O'Connell & spurn the Whigs all in a 
breath is sufficiently marvellous. 


Lockhart refers to 


On 19 Nov. 1844, he mentions Brougham 
incidentally : 
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Brougham is starting a new Law Review—the 
indefatigable man! I met his editor yesterday who 
had just been sending Vesey’s Reports 19 vols to 
Cannes w a view to an article on Twiss’s Life of 
Eldon! 


The correspondence introduces us to other 
political figures also. Perhaps the best 
method of presentation, again, is the 
chronological, though the scattered excerpts 
may give rather a loose and disconnected 
effect to the letters. 

On 28 June 1839, Lockhart 
Croker: 

I conclude there is to be no more business of 


consequence in Parlt this session. Mr Gladstone 
told me yesterday he understood the Duke had re- 


informs 


solved against doing anything in the Lords about | ‘ nit . 
" rag / 4 | innumerable jointstock bubbles & speculations of 


the Cabinet Minute: & if this be so the Gvt is not 





to be disturbed. The Duke may be right—but the | 


country at large will hardly think so. In fact the 
assistance he is continually giving the enemy has 
already excited equal wonder & regret. The public 
cannot read his game. 


A month later he gives his view on the | 


penny post reform in a long letter which 
shall be quoted entire: 


Milton Lockhart Lanark July 31. 1838 

My dear Croker 

I can’t quite agree w you that the postage is the 
first great practical measure since 1832—for the 
abolition of West India slavery, as managed, will 
in all likelihood cost us those colonies & who can 
yet calculate the consequences of steps taken by 
the Whigs since they had the government as to 
India—Canada—S pain—Turkey, &c? 
the slavery case, this is the first great step of a 
directly financial character taken in mere submis- 
sion to clamour, by men equally conscious of the 
rashness & peril of the scheme and of their own 
meanness in forwarding it and therefore most un- 
doubtedly it is an important point in the history of 
these ministers & of the country & ought to be 
properly handled in the Q. R. I wish it had been 
done a year ago—but at that time it was univer- 
sally believed that the Tories, if they opposed the 
projected measure, would have one of their own 
to produce & indeed, as few then doubted that Peel 
wd be in office before the close of the session, it 
was taken for granted that the inevitable reform of 
the Post office must be really his handiwork. Con- 
sequently, having no information as to what his 
views on the subject were, I thought the Q. R. 


might be as likely to do harm as good by meddling | 


with it. But since you see your way clearly & 
have him entirely with you late as we may be I 
must say better late than never. You may help to 
modify the mischief—at all events you will have 
kept up your chronicle of the movement and as 


to the Review I can have no doubt that your arti- 
cle will serve its ends admirably—for everybody 
must read you, & the press having hitherto been 
almost unanimous on the other side, your essay will 
of course stir much discussion which is the breath 
of John Murray’s nostrils. . . 

I knew in my younger days all the family of 


Mr Wallace. The father was a very great West 
India merchant & planter, one of the chief Tories 
in Glasgow, & a man in every way of high char- 
acter & standing. The son soon took other poli- 
ticks—but West India property having sunk very 
much, & his landed estate being inconsiderable, 
it was supposed many years back that he was an 
embar|rjassed man maintaining establishments 
which he cd not afford. It is now notorious in this 
part of the world that he is ruined completely & 
that he has by some of his speculations much 
damaged the future of Sir John Maxwell of Pol- 
lock who used to be member for Renfrewshire— 
but as Wallace never was himself avowedly a 
trader all this is matter of understanding, & must 
continue so until a bankruptcy occurs, which has 
been looked for hourly any time these ten years, 
Everybody believes that he embraced parliamentary 
life w the sole view of getting some official retreat 
secured for himself against the bursting of. his 


every sort—& that he fastened on the Post office 
in particular in the hope of becoming a secretary 
in that department or head of it here in Scotland. 
But I do not know that there is any evidence pro- 
ducible—or indeed that there is anything in his 
personal history which can be considered as legiti- 
mately falling within a reviewer's criticism. He 
is a poor silly contemptible little fellow, with an 
empty purse, shattered credit, no sort of considera- 


| tion in society—living for & with the low radicals 


of Greenock Paisley & Glasgow—one of the many 
shallow fools whom Reform has enabled to seem 


| somebodies—one of the many needy gentlemen who 


But except | 





are ready to run all lengths w a revolution which 
might enrich them but cd not make them poorer 
than they are 
Ever truly yrs 
J G Lockhart. 

Croker’s piece on ‘ Post-office Reform’ 
| appeared in the Quarterly of October 1839; 
Lockhart expresses his admiration for the 
article in an undated letter of the sixth 
volume: 

. . - 1 am glad that others think as highly of yr 
Post office paper as I have always done— It is 
the chef d’oeuvre after (or rather since) the Litur- 
gical Reform [January, 1834]—an argument as 
clear as Euclid & as entertaining as Gil Blas. 

In the next section we shall consider some 
of Lockhart’s difficulties as an editor. The 
following letter of 18 Nov. 1839, illustrates 
these difficulties also—and shows clearly that 
Lockhart was in control of his periodical. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) . 








& FROM CHINA TO PERU.” — The 
| earliest use of the phrase “ from 
| China to Peru” (meaning “ from East to 





West,” “right round the world”) recorded 
by the editors of Johnson’s ‘ Poems,’ Profes- 
sor D. Nichol Smith and Mr. E. L. McAdam, 
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in their notes to ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ is from Temple’s essay ‘ Of Poetry,’ 
1690, ad fin.: “in all Nations from China 
to Peru.” It may be noted that Mrs. Behn 
associates the two countries in her descrip- 


tion of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) as “a Con- | 


tinent whose vast Extent’ was never 
known, and may contain more noble Earth 
than all the Universe beside; for, they say, 
it reaches from East to West one way as 
far as China, and another to Peru ” (* Oroo- 
noko: or, The Royal Slave, A True History,’ 


yet | 


1688, in ‘Shorter Novels: Jacobean and | 


Restoration,’ ed. Henderson, p. 194). Mrs. 
Behn’s evident ignorance of Surinam lends 
colour to the doubt whether she was ever 
there, as she claimed to have been. 

In Bacon’s ‘New Atlantis’ the voyagers 
sail “from Peru ... for China and Japan, 
by the South Sea.” 

R. G. HowartTH. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 


NOTES ON ‘XIX CENTURY DRAMA 

1800 - 1850. — Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s book with the above title (2 vols. 
Cambridge, 1930), has become so much a 
standard reference work for those interested 
in this subject, that some notes on vol. ii, 
containing the Hand-list of Plays may 
deserve a place in ‘N. and Q.’ 





521 ‘The Scamps of London’ Author un- 
known, Victoria 26 Dec. 1843. These may 
have been rival versions. p. 275 ‘Tic 


| douloureuse’ by H. T. Craven, City of Lon- 


don 18 Oct, 1847. p. 532 ‘ Tic douloureuse ’ 
Author unknown, City of London, 18 Oct. 
1847. These are clearly the same. pp. 525 
‘The Skimmer of the Sea; or, the Water 
Witch’ Author unknown, Sadler’s Wells, 27 
Dec. 1830. p. 541 ‘The Water Witch; or, 
The Skimmer of the Sea’ Author unknown, 
Adelphi, 15 Nov. 1830. These may be rival 
versions. 
St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


IR HENRY MIERS (1858-1942).—Dr. L. 

J. Spencer, in his biographical notice of 

Sir Henry Miers (Mineralogical Magazine, 

vol. xxvil, no. 185, June 1944), provokes a 
broad smile when he writes: 

The obituary notice in The Times (12 Dec. 1942) 
makes the rather ambiguous remark: “ While on 
the staff of the British Museum Miers had taken 
an interest 
retained.” 

Almost as engaging, 
Spencer’s own statement: 


In 1888 he had a very lucky escape in a balloon 


in precious stones which he always 


however, is Dr. 


| accident, being picked up unconscious, while the 


Misprints—p. 272 ‘The Ways of Wind- | 


sor’ for ‘The Wags of Windsor.’ 
“Calypoo” for “ Calypso.” 

Authorship—p. 504 “The Olympic Pic- 
Nic” 1835 Author unknown. Planché in 
vol. i, p. 254 of his *‘ Recollections ’ attributes 
this to Samuel Lover. 


Published Editions—p. 278 ‘The Beulah 


p. 370 


| recall facts as interesting as is 


other passenger was badly injured and the aeronaut 
Simmons was killed. British Museum assistants 
were afterwards forbidden to go up in balloons. His 
subsequent career was meteoric 


In any case, to extract those lines is to 
the later 


| record that Miers “ when at a loose end or 


baffled by a problem . . . would go for a 


| ride in a railway train to nowhere in par- 
| ticular.” 


Spa’ by C. Dance is also in Miller’s ‘ Modern | 


Acting Drama,’ vol. ii, 1833. p. 370 ‘ High, 
Low, Jack and the Game’ by J. R. Planché 
is also in the same. p. 370 ‘ Riquet with the 
Tuft’ by J. R. Planché is also in ‘ Extrava- 
ganzas of Planché’ vol. i (French, 1879). p. 
371 ‘Puss in Boots’ by J. R. Planché is also 
in the same. 

Possible identity between plays of known 
and unknown authorship—p. 311 ‘A Row 


Sadler’s Wells 3 June 1844. p. 519‘ A Row 


in the Buildings, Author unknown, Sadler’s | 
Wells 29 May 1844. The dates are sus- | 


Piciously near. p. 351 ‘The Scamps of 
London; or The Cross Road’ by W. T. 


TEIGNMOTHIAN. 


NIGHT-CAPS.—A Cambridgeshire local 

paper states that “ visitors from over- 
seas interested in the manners and customs 
—also costumes—of the English people of 
bygone days, are asking old Cambridgeshire 
cottagers for genuine old night-caps as worn 
by our forefathers, and are offering good 


| prices for really good specimens, even home- 


| made ones.” 
in the Buildings’ by Thomas Greenwood. | 


| 


Moncrieff, Sadler’s Wells 13 Nov. 1843. p. | 


Mention is made of the “‘ Templer ” night- 
cap, invented by Henry Powell of 102 New 
Bond Street, London, of which there were 
thirty varieties, and which were “worn by 
the aristocracy ” in the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

P. D. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





FRANK PLEDGE.—Can any reader in- 

form me why in the seventeenth century 
it was the custom to lay a “ paine ” (= fine) 
of £1 19s. 11d. or even £1 19s. t14d. upon 
some of the offenders against the city regu- 
lations? What was the object in getting as 
near as possible to £2 but not reaching it? 
There must have been some _ particular 
reason, as at almost every View of Frank 
Pledge in Hereford these amounts appear. 


F. C. MorGAN. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF COBBEN- 
SHAW.—I am anxious to augment the 
pedigree of the Canadian branch of the 
family of Anderson of Cobenshaw, Mid- 
lothian, and I should be grateful if any of 
your Canadian readers could give me addi- 
tional information regarding any of the in- 
dividuals named below. 
The ancestor of the family was Dr. 


James Anderson, LL.D., the proprietoi 
of The Bee, and an eminent writer 
on agriculture. He was born at Her- 
miston, near Edinburgh, in 1739, and 


married in 1768 Margaret Seton, heiress of 
Mounie, Aberdeenshire, daughter of George 
Seton, of Mounie, and second son of Sir 
Alexander Seton, Ist Baronet of Pitmedden. 

Dr. Anderson had with other issue (par- 
ticulars of whom are known) a sixth son, 
Robert Anderson, born 19 Nov. 1781, who 
married at Calcutta on 11 Nov. 1809, Eliza 
C., daughter of Col. William Simpson, of 
Calcutta. Colonel Simpson’s wife is said to 
have been a member of the Caulfield 
family, Viscounts of Charlemont. Informa- 
tion regarding her is desired. Robert Ander- 
son died at Georgina, Lake Simcoe, 15 May 
1840, leaving issue : — 

1. Henry, died unmarried. 

2. James (A) born 1812, married 1839, 
Margaret, daughter of Roderick McKenzie, 
who was a Chief Factor of the Hudson Bay 
Co., and also a member of the Hudson Bay 
Council. James Anderson was also a Chief 
Factor of the H.B. Co. He died 16 Oct. 
1867 leaving issue : — 

(1) Elizabeth Margaret, born 1842. She 
married James R., son of James O’Brien 
Bourchier, of Sutton, and grandson of 


Admiral Bourchier, R.N., of Ipswich, Eng- 
land. She had issue: — 








(1A) Amelia A. Bourchier, born 1869, 
ae” Caroline Greetham Bourchier, born 

(2) Alexander Anderson, born 1843. Issue 
known. 

(3) James (B), born 1845. Chief Factor 
Hudson Bay Co., J.P., married 1871, Susan- 
nah Jessie Bourchier, daughter of James 
O’Brien Bourchier, J.P., of Sutton West, the 
founder of the village. He had issue: — 

(1A) Francis Ruth Bourchier Anderson, 
born 1876. 

(1B) Kathleen Bourchier, born 1878. 

(1C) James Outram Bourchier, born 1880, 
married Roselina . . .? of Pittsburg, Penn., 
U\S.A., and has a daughter Caroline Jessie. 

(1D) Winifred Jean Bourchier, born 1882, 

(1E) Alexander Bourchier, born 1884, 
married 1926 Winifred, dau. of Walter Gilles- 
pie, Esq., and has a daughter, Margaret 
Gillespie. 

(4) Roderick McKenzie Anderson, born 
1849, married Ann Archabella, daughter of 
Canon Ritchie, Rector of Georgina, and had 
issue, Clarence James and Allan William, 
who married Letitia Alberta Powers, of 
Kaslo, B.C. 

(5) William Anderson, born 1852, at Fort 
Simpson, McKenzie River. Married . . .? 
Died 1897. Issue:—Manly; Cecil James; 
Juanita; and Roderick. 

(6) Robert Anderson, born 1854, at Fort 
Simpson, married . ..? Died in California 
1890. Issue: —Robert Alexander, born 1881, 
and Georgina, born 1879. 

3. Alexander Caulfield Anderson, born 
1814, married. Eliza, daughter of James 
Birnie, of the Hudson Bay Co. Issue known. 

4. Margaret Anderson, born 1817, married 
to W. H. Tappin, of Boston, U.S.A. 

5. Robert Anderson, born 1818, married 
... Eames. Issue :—Walter; Eustace; Eliza; 
and Fanny. 

6. William Anderson, born 1823, married 
1869, Frances C. Hammond, daughter of 
Captain Hammond, R.N. Issue:— 

(1) Charlotte Rhoda Elizabeth, born 1870, 
married 1893, John C. Gordon, and has 
issue : — 


| (1A) Harry Blackie Gordon,. married 
| Clara I Shiel. 
(1B) John William Gordon, married 


Catherine Mary Killoran. 
(1C) Herbert Seton Gordon. 
7. Francis Outram Anderson, born 1825. 

Who did he marry and what issue had he? 
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8. Thomas Anderson, born 1830. Who 
did he marry and what issue had he? 

9. Arthur Seton Anderson, born 1832. 
Who did he marry and what issue had he? 

If any of the descendants of this family are 
with the Canadian Forces in France I 
should be very pleased to hear from them. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas, 

Kirkcudbrightshire. 


ROSE OF KILRAVOCK.—A number of 

well-placed families claim descent from 
this family as relatives of the Rev. George 
Rose, born 1799, of Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, a diarist of distinction, who visited 
Kilravock in 1822-3, was treated by the 
family as a kinsman, and wore Highland 
dress, dirk, sporran and fillibeg on occasion. 
The Rev. George was grandson of Samuel 
Rose, of Shoreham, Kent, 1762. Samuel was 
one of his four cousins named in the will 
of Alexander Rose, of Godstone, Surrey, 
1762, proved 1770 (P.C.C.) as “ Henry and 
Richard of Seal, George of Leigh, and 
Samuel of Shoreham, Kent,” presumed 
brothers. Who were. the parents of these 
brothers, and who the father of Alexander 
Rose, the testator of 1762, who left con- 
siderable property and names a number of 
telatives in his will? It would be gratifying 
to descendants to know the exact link with 
Kilravock. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


HAUNTED THEATRES (see clxxxiv. 141, 

205).—The National Theater at 208 
West 41st Street, New York, N.Y., is said 
to be haunted by members of the theatrical 
profession in this city. Reports have it that 
late in the evenings after performances a 
loud clattering noise is frequently heard 
upstairs. When the attendant goes upstairs 
to investigate it, he finds nothing, but when 
he starts back, he hears footsteps downstairs. 
However, no one else is ever found in the 
building either before or after the ghostly 
noises are heard. I wonder whether ‘ N. and 
Q. can elicit any further information con- 
cerning the identity of the National Theater’s 
ghost or any other haunted theatres in 
America? 

L. S. T. 

EPITAPH.—I came across the following 


(date 1817) in the yard of the church 
where George Stephenson (1781-1848) was 








married; but the stone had sunk in and had 
lichen upon it. Can any reader complete it? 
The mud wall tenement has fallen down 
George cast off his sandals to receive a crown 
When towards the closing scene of life 
His soul rose to perfections height 
He preached the Gospel to rich and poor 
Sometimes he preached it at the door 
He called on sinners east and west . 
And said there was a gospel feast 
The lord called loud he bade Adieu 
To mother, sister, brothers too 
He now .. . sorrow and affection cease 
Where all is joy and calm and peace 
Dear stranger . . . read these lines. 
H. I. N. 


. & F. TALLIS, PUBLISHERS.—In busi- 
ness from early Victorian days, this firm 
announced itself as of London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and New York. Did it have an 
office in New York? Were its publications 
to be found in the homes and libraries of 
New England? 

This I ask because one of the finest paint- 
ings of James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
(1834-1903), his exquisite tribute of filial 
piety, reveals the likelihood, so I hold, of 
his having, when in his teens, turned the 
pages of a Tallis-published book, ‘ Social 
Distinction,’ one of the illustrated novels of 
Mrs. Sarah Stickney Ellis (d. 1872), wife of 
the Rev. William Ellis (1794-1872), anti- 
quarian, philologist, historian, and printer, 
of Madagascar and Hawaii. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


SIR LIONEL DUCKETT.—Perhaps some 
reader may be able to tell me where the 
portrait of the above is now. 

J. G. Nichols, writing in 1871 in the Herald 
and Genealogist, says “a portrait of Sir 
Lionel Duckett in his robes as Lord Mayor 
of London is in the possession of the present 
Baronet.” This gentleman died s.p. in 1902 
and I am unable to trace his effects. 


BryAN I’ANSON. 


TUER LE MANDARIN.—Can anyone 

refer me to the exact source (in Rous- 
seau’s works) of the following, attributed by 
Balzac in ‘ le Pére Goriot ’ (about the middle 
of the novel) to Rousseau, but without any 
reference? 

“ As-tu lu Rousseau?—Oui—Te souvient- 
tu de ce passage ow il demande 4 son lecteur 
ce qu’il ferait du cas od il pourrait s’enrichir 
en tuant 4 la Chine par sa seule volonté, 
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un vieux mandarin, sans bouger de Paris.” | 

Balzac’s novel dates from 1835, but in | 
‘le Génie du christianisme’ (1802) by 
Chateaubriand occurs the following: “si tu | 
pouvois par un seul désir tuer un homme a | 
la Chine, et hériter de sa fortune in Europe, | 
avec la conviction surnaturelle qu’on n’en | 
sauroit jamais rien, consenterait-tu 4 former | 
ce désir? ” 

I may say that I’ve searched ‘ Emile,’ ‘ les 
Confessions ’ and ‘ Due Contrat social ’ with- 
out success. 

E. L. 


HLAF AND HER SHIP-BOOK.—In ‘ The 

Knights of the Joyous Venture’ one of 
the Puck of Pook’s Hill stories Kipling refers 
to “ the Ship-Book of Hlaf the Woman, who 
- robbed Egypt” and records that “we... 
smoked below the decks with rushes dam- 
ened in salt water, as Hlaf the Woman orders 
in her Ship-Book.” Who was Hlaf_ the 
Woman, when did she rob Egypt, and where 
may her Ship-Book be consulted? 


H. P.-G. 


AUTHORESS WANTED.—in 1858 an 

anonymous authoress published ‘ The 
Red Rose, a legend of St. Albans Abbey.’ 
Two years later she published a 56 pp. pam- 
phlet: ‘The Twelve Churches or tracings 
along the Watling Street.’ She was apparently 
a St. Albans lady. ‘The Red Rose’ was 
dedicated to the Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, 
B.D., rector of St. Albans. 

Can any reader identify this lady? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


(CAMPLIN SURNAME.—Can any reader 

tell me anything of the origin of the 
name Camplin? Their crest was, I believe, 
a greyhound with an arrow. 


H. D’Oy Ly BERNARD. 
pita uaesa AND SOURCE WANTED.— 


(before 1846.) 


1. “equal to any fate ” 
(before 


2. “easy writing and hard reading ” 
1846.) 

3. ‘more easily to be imagined than described ” 
(before 1843, and “ from a poet.’’) 

. “wreaked thought(s) upon expressions” (be- 
fore 1845.) 

All are used by Poe. No. 3 is also used in 
slightly differing form about 1843 by Epes Sargent. 
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Very. similar things to No. 1 occur in Byron and 
Longfellow. Close approximations of others wel- 
comed. 


T. O. Massott. 
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Replies. 


TWO CHURCHES IN ONE 
CHURCHYARD. 


(clxxxvii. 125.) 


THE number of instances in which two 

churches stand, or have one stood, in 
a single churchyard is probably very small. 
Apart from the two Cambridgeshire 
examples given by Mr. BROCKWELL I know 
personally only the two Essex churches of 
Willingale Spain and Willingale Doe, of 
which Buckler remarks, in his ‘ Churches of 
Essex, 1856, at p. 146, that “An ancient 
footpath across the yard was generally sup- 
posed to be the division, but other marks 
of boundary remaining (italics mine), a row 
of trees has lately been planted to define 
the line.” This, if the trees still exist, brings 
the two Willingales into line with the two 
Suffolk Trimleys (St. Mary and St. Martin), 
of which the Suffolk Little Guide asserts that 
they “are only 100 yards apart, and the 
churchyards adjoin ”’ (italics mine), though I 
notice that Bryant’s Suffolk in the County 
Churches series, it is stated roundly that they 
have “a common graveyard between them.” 
Anyhow, the distinction is negligible; a single 
churchyard, or two churchyards immediately 
adjacent to one another, come practically to 
the same thing. Other parallels cited by 
Buckler in addition to Swaffham Prior and 
Trimley, are Coventry, Evesham, Great 
Melton, Snoring, and Reepham (the last 
three in Norfolk), and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Snoring (Great and Little) I cannot verify; 
whilst Coventry, I think, must be a mistake, 
unless Buckler is referring to the founda- 
tions, of the former cathedral, which, if I 
remember rightly, lie closely alongside the 
parish church of Holy Trinity; but Great 
Melton (All Saints and St. Mary) is appar- 
ently an authentic example, though the two 
parishes were consolidated in 1713, and 
though St. Mary’s became so dilapidated that 
it was pulled down in 1883 (Cox’s Norfolk 
in the County Churches series, II, 130). 
Reepham, also, is a remarkable occurrence; 
and in one respect “ unique. Not only do the 
walls of this yard still encircle the church 
of Whitwell parish, as well as that of Reep- 
ham, but up to 1543 there was here the third 





| church of Hackford parish then destroyed 
| by fire” (1b. I, 194). 


As to Evesham, the 
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two churches, of All Saints and St. Lawrence 
respectively, stand “ not many yards ” distant 
from one another; but I do not remember, 
nor can | discover, whether actually within 
acommon churchyard, though both are said 
to “ stand within the Abbey precincts.” As 
to the two Bury St. Edmunds churches (St. 
Mary and St. James, now the cathedral) | 
have no clear recollection of their respective 
siting, though [ am inclined to suspect that 
Buckler is incorrect. Finally, in Mr. Munro 
Cautley’s delightful book on Suffolk 
Churches (1937) mention is made of Middle- 
ton, in whose churchyard stood formerly 
also a second church, of Fordley parish, 
though of this now nothing but a sepulchral 
slab remains, This short list might be some- 
what extended if we were allowed to include 
instances in which, though not actually in 
the same churchyard, or even in church- 
yards that are immediately adjacent, we have 
yet churches in arresting proximity of one 
another, such as the two Bywell churches 
(St. Andrew and St. Peter), in Northumber- 
land, which are placed “so near together 
that one might easily throw a stone from 
the one to the other’; or such as the twin 
churches of Llanddewi Abergwesyn and 
Llanfihangel Abergwesyn that stand con- 
fronting one another—though the former is 
now in ruin—on the opposite banks of the 
Irfon, in the mountain wilds of Brecknock- 
shire, 

As to the reason for these associated 
phenomena, this, I imagine, in most cases 
will ultimately be found in the close prox- 
imity of two former centres of population, 
though other causes may also have been at 
work in each individual instance. Entrepen 
and Hutton, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, form at the present day a single 
physical village; and although they are 
actually content, and, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, have always been content, to 
share a common church at Rudby, on the 
Opposite side of the Leven, yet it is easily 
that each might once have 
desired to possess a particular church of its 
own, and that in that case those two 
churches might have been built in close 
neighbourhood, and might even have stood 
in a common churchyard. Anyhow, I do 
not think that the manor plays any part in 
the story. Churches of the manorial type, 
that is, churches that were built primarily 


by the lord of the manor for the use of | 





himself and his retainers, were, I think, in- 
variably sited, and still exist, in the immedi- 
ate shadow of “ the great house.” Notable 
examples of this are to be found at Shirburn, 
in Oxfordshire, at Ashburnham, in Sussex, 
and at Cothelstone, in Somerset. Yet clearly 
it is incredible that two “ great houses” 
should ever have been built so closely jost- 
ling one another as two closely contiguous 
churches of this order would imply. These 
closely neighbouring churches must surely 
have been of that earlier type that was 
erected by Saxon villagers for their own use, 
as explained, if I recollect rightly—and I 
have not now the book at hand—by the late 
Professor Baldwin Brown in the first volume 
of his ‘Arts in Early England.’ I ought, 
however, to add that in the cases of Evesham 
and Bury St. Edmunds—f this latter instance 
be accepted—the determining cause will pos- 
sibly be found in another circumstance. It 
was not uncommon for great abbeys, where 
the adjacent parish had rights of worship in 
their nave, as often happened, and where 
this led to perpetual friction, as occurred, 
for example, in the scandalous case of Sher- 
borne, to build churches for these trouble- 
some inmates just outside their doors, as 
Westminster, I fancy, built St. Margaret’s, 
and thus to be well quit of them. One or 
other of the twin churches, alike at Bury St. 
Edmunds and Evesham, may easily have 
been erected for this reason. 


JosEPH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


The town of Evesham, in Worcestershire, 
has two churches in one churchyard. These 
two are under one vicar and are of 
historic importance. The largest, All Saints, 
is an edifice of very peculiar construction, 
containing architectural features of many 
dates and styles, but it is supposed from an 
ancient deed of one of the Abbots that it 
was built about the year 1350, though some 
of its parts are of much earlier date, the 
West wall of the nave being late twelfth 
century work. 

The church of St. Lawrence was completed 
in the year 1295. It was erected for the use 
of the multitudes of pilgrims who came to 
the Abbey shrines and altars through many 
years of storm and calm alike. The Abbey 
was comparable in size to Chester Cathe- 
dral, and in its halcyon days contained the 
shrines of several local saints, the tomb of 
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Simon de Montfort and some sixteen altars, 
but now scarcely one stone remains. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
this church was allowed to fall into almost 
complete ruin, and then early in the last 
century the parishioners of the two parishes 
unanimously decided to restore the church, 
and it was re-opened for divine worship in 
1836. There is also a Bell Tower standing 
by itself through which one has to enter to 
the churches. This was built in 1539, and 
this altogether is one of the most beautiful 
of its kind in England and worthy of any- 
one’s visit. 
THomas L. Owen. 
High Wycombe. 


Two churches are sometimes found in one 
churchyard when the church of one parish 
is built, say, on the extreme southern edge 
of the boundary, and one belonging to an 
adjacent parish is on that parish’s extreme 
northern edge. 

In the case of Reepham, in Norfolk, we 
have (i) St. Mary’s Church, Reepham; (ii) 
St. Michael’s Church, Whitwell, which stands 
at the west end of (i); and (iii) the ruins of 
All Saints’ Church, Hackford, to the south. 
All three are in one churchvard and there 
is a doorway leading from Reepham church 
to that of Whitwell. 

Other examples of two churches in one 
churchyard occur at Great Melton, Norfolk; 
Coventry, Warwickshire; “Evesham, Wor- 
cestershire; Bury St. Edmunds and Trimley 
in Suffolk; and at Willingale Spain in Essex 
(vide ante p. 103). 

FRANCIS W. STEER. 


At Evesham, Worcestershire, stand two 
churches so close as to appear, at first 
glimpse, to occupy one and the same grave- 
yard. They are dedicated to All Saints and 
St. Lawrence, respectively. Fifty years ago 
they were locally reputed to be in ritual high 
and low but since the two livings have been 
combined I cannot say what the practice is 
now. 

At a time when church attendance was 
compulsory and building land scarce, 
churches were erected where and when pos- 
sible, to meet the demand for seats. This 
helps to explain the extraordinary’ number 
of old churches erected within the walls of 
London city’s square mile or so. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 





BROWNING'S LIMPET (clxxi. 63).—My 

suggestion that Browning may have 
confused the limpet with the sea anemone 
recurred to me when I found another very 
dubious limpet in ‘ Paracelsus,’ where “ the 
strand is purple with its tribe of nested lim- 
pets ”—a creature neither purple nor nesteq; 
his colour is a nondescript grayish green, and 
he occurs singly, not in nests. I have never 
seen nested anemones, nor purple ones, 
though they vary in colour; but mussels are 
a dark purplish black and nesting is their 
characteristic, crowds of little ones” stuck 
close round the big. Was Browning quite 
hazy about the limpet? 

G. G. L. 


‘THE FIRE IN NEWMARKET IN 1683 


(clxxxvii. 55).—Examination of the 
Register of Burials of St. Mary’s, New- 
market, confirms the accuracy of the 


account written by J. S. while the fire was 
still burning and bears out his statement 
that “three or four children are missing 
which are supposed to be burnt.” For the 
Register reads: “ Buried, Elizabeth Thomas 
and Ann Kirk. Both burnt in y® fire which 
happened March 22, 1682 [Old Style] in 
which a great part of this Parish was con- 
sum’d to the value of 20,000" in Goods and 
Houses.” . Overleaf is a supplementary 
entry: “Burial: John Kirk, burnt in y* 
dreadful fire of March 22,. 1682; buried 
Apr. 2, 1683.” 

Confirmation is also found in the letter 
that Henry Saville, Vice Chamberlain, wrote 
to the Marquis of Halifax from Newmarket, 
on the 23rd: 

Pen and ink were so hard to come by in the 
morning that I desired Sir Thomas Vernon to give 
you an account of the fire which consumed neat 
half the town. The whole side in which the King’s 
house stands is untouch’d but was so near danger 
that the King and Queen lay last night at my Lord 
Suffolk’s. We are abundance of the Court bumt 
out of our lodgings, but my stock of goods was 90 
small that except some foul linnen I yet hear of no 
loss in my family; few have escaped so well, and 
some have lost their horses, as particularly my 
Clifford; the Dutchess, Mad. de Masarin and my 
Ld Clarendon have lost their coaches and every 
moment discovers new damages. The King at once 
resolved to go to-day to Cambridge, but upon 
second thoughts will make a shift here till Monday, 
when he will return to London, where I shall then 
kiss yr Ldshps hands. Adieu. 

That change of plan was, of course, made 
later than “Three of the Clock, 234 of 
March,” when J. S. was penning his letter, 
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and it is corroborated by the letter from the 
Earl of Sunderland to Mr. Secretary Jenkins 
to the effect that 
the fire having stop’d without prejudice to the King’s 
House, His Majtie has thereupon altered his Inten- 
tion of going to Cambridge and will continue here 
till next Munday morning, when He purposes to re- 
turn to London. 

It is known from Luttrell’s Diary under 
date 3 March 1682/3 that 


in the morning early their Majesties and royal high- 
nesse went forth from Whitehall to Newmarket, 
the carriages and waggons being gone three or four 
daies before... On the 26th their Majesties and 
their royal highnesses returned to Whitehall from 
Newmarket. 


That Diary tells us that 
the fire began in a stable by the carelessness of a 
groom taking tobacco. 

Much of the above is set out in the 
Seventh Report of The Roy. Comm. on 


‘Hist. MSS. and in J. P. Hore’s ‘ Newmarket.’ 


The King was loth to abandon his racing, 
hawking and cock-fighting. And, “ with 
Newmarket in ruins, the attention of turfites 
was directed to Winchester.” 


MAUuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 

THE AUTHOR OF “PEAS OR PEASE 

BLOSSOM,” “N. OR M.”, “ LARRY’S 
LUCK,” ETC, (clxxxvii. 37).—According to 
the Bodleian Catalogue Sunshine flourished 
= 1862 to 1919, Children’s Friend, 1861- 

29, 

Willing’s Guide (1930) has Chatterbox, 
Little Folks, and The Prize but not Early 
Days, Child’s Companion or My Sunday 
Friend; in 1939 Little Folks and The Prize 
have disappeared; Chatterbox in 1939 and 
the edition of 1942 is still in existence but 
as an annual, 

According to the same authority The 
Adviser is still published. 

A. M. COLEMAN. 

2 Polstead Road, Oxford. 

FLINT JACK (clxxxvii. 40, 85, 153, 174).— 

Mr. W. W. GILL at the second reference 
asks in view of the similarity of the articles 
in the Malton Messenger and the Reliquary 
“who wrote which?” The answer is they 
are independent articles. The former was 
Written in December 1866 and the latter 
is dated August 1867, and is somewhat 
shorter. I have now had an opportunity of 
teading Llewellyn Jewitt’s contribution to 
the Reliquary and note that whifst he was 








conversant with the article in the Malton 
Messenger (and subsequent correspondence) 
and constantly refers to it, his own article is 
based upon facts supplied to him by Edward 
Simpson (Flint Jack) himself. Simpson was 
then in prison in Bedford gaol and the pur- 
pose of Jewitt’s article is to appeal for 
subscriptions to relieve the rogue’s poverty 
—*a little help against the time of his liber- 
ation, so as at all events for a time to keep 
him out of temptation and trouble.” 

Now I should be glad if some one can 
tell us when Edward Simpson died; in 1867 
he was 52 years of age. 

A. J. H. 


(CORNAGE (clxxxvii. 21, 62, 105, 151).— 

Mr. RUBINSTEIN will find an account of 
the tenure of Pennycuick in ‘ Anecdotes of 
Heraldry,’ by C, NN. Elvin, where it is stated 
that the Clerk family held this estate by the 
service of attending once a year in the 
Forest of Drumsleich, near Edinburgh, to 
give a blast of a horn at the King’s hunting. 
This is commemorated in their crest, a demi- 
huntsman habited vert winding a horn 
proper, and in their motto: “Free for a 
blast.” ' 

Since publication of my original query on 
this subject I have discovered that the Forest 
of Savernake was granted to Lord Ailesbury 
in the reign of Henry II, provided that he 
should blow a ae on the occasion of the 
King’s visit to the estate. The service was 
performed when George III visited Saver- 
nake early in the last century (vide F. J. 
Drake-Carnell’s ‘Old English Customs and 
Ceremonies,’ p. 93). 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


PADRE (clxxxvii. 148).—The use of the 
word Padre in the British Army dates 
back to the days of the East India Com- 
pany. There were Portuguese settlements 
in the East Indies, and as they embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith, their priests were 
called by them Padre, the Portuguese word 
for “ father,” the Church title of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. British troops serving in 
India “ picked up” the word as a descrip- 
tion of their own chaplains. They brought 
it to England, where it has come into general 
use. 
EpwWIN RADFORD. 
[Our editorial intervention was unfortunate. We 


had supposed the word to be soldiers’-slang for 
chaplain, and in ‘O.E.D.’ we found no example 
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for this limited sense earlier than 1898. But the 
word is not slang, even though it is the soldier who 
has brought it home from India—Ep] 


(CCYCLOPS (clxxxvii. 16, 129).—May I com- 
ment on Mr. CACLAMANOS’S interesting 
reply at ante p. 129? 

Liddell and Scott says «v’xAwy means 
“with round eyes” or “ roundeyed” (as an 
adjective). What.of Athene, had she one 
grey (?blue) eye? 

Is the use of the singular conclusive? The 
wily Ulysses no doubt had to do his job 
as quickly as possible to avoid Polyphemus’ 
grasp. Whether his treatment of one eye 
would entirely blind P. is a question for 
expert opinion. 

All of three Classical Dictionaries are 
vague on the point. They all refer to the 
“one-eyed” tradition but do not actually 
quote Homer to that effect. 

One might have expected Homer to des- 
cribe plainly such an unusual or at least 
marked characteristic, especially as he men- 
tions other in detail, What of povey? 

(6¢8aAyos may mean “the eye” or “an 
eye” or “one eye.”) 

E. F.” MACQUARRIE. 


GPANISH PLACE-NAMES (clxxxvii. 103, 
175).—Willingale Spain takes its name 
from the family of de Ispania who had 
Spain’s Hall in Great Yeldham in the reign 
of Henry III, and Spain’s Hall in Finching- 
field from the time of the Conquest when 
Hervey de Ispania held it under Count Alan 
Fergent. The family also had a small estate 
at Ashdon which is, like the other parishes 
just mentioned, in Essex. The family of 
Spain had the Finchingfield estate from the 
Conquest until the reign of Edward II. 


Francis W. STEER. 


HE COLOUR OF CHILDREN’S EYES 
(clxxxvii. 104).—Eye-colour conforms 
strictly to Mendel’s law of inheritance; and 
it is an established scientific fact that two 
blue- (or grey-) eyed people can have only 
blue- or grey-eyed children. It is only partly 
true to say that two brown-eyed people can 
have both brown- or blue-eyed children— 
this depends upon thé composition of the 
parents’ germ-cells. 
At the risk of sacrificing exact scientific 
terminology for the sake of simplicity, it is 
near enough the truth to say that brown 





eyes are “dominant” to blue eyes, which 
are “recessive.” A dominant character can 
be “ pure,” as when a person has inherited 
this particular character from both parents; 
or it may be “impure,” or “hybrid,” as 
when for example, he has inherited the 
factor that produces brown eyes from one 
of his parents and that for blue eyes from 
the other. It is a characteristic of the 
dominant factor that when this is present 
either in full complement, or even only 
partly, in the germ-cells of an animal or 
plant, it will always manifest itself physically 
—producing, in this particular case, brown 
eyes, Thus, pure and impure dominant types 
are indistinguishable outwardly from one 
another and their true nature can only be 
revealed by the breeding test. 

In the first case, all the children will have 
brown eyes in any event. On the other hand, 
when both parents are impure dominants 
(i.e. carrying the recessive character as well), 
then, on the average, one in four of the 
offspring will have blue eyes, and the other 
three brown eyes. 

It will be noted that a blue-eyed person 
is always a “pure” recessive, having in- 
herited, as it were, a double dose of blue- 
eyedness, and two such persons must always 
breed children true to type, for nemo dat 
quod non habet. 

H. S. Hopson. 


A. W. Haslett, King’s College, Cambridge, 
in an article on “ Unanswered Problems of 
Science,” says: “In human beings brown 
eye colour is dominant over blue. Blue-eyed 
parents can never have brown-eyed children, 
but blue eyes may make their appearance in 
children of brown-eyed. parents.” ow 


ORIGIN OF A SURNAME (clxxxvii. 124). 

—By his jocular comment Dr. Maginn 
may have had in mind the story told of 
Edmond Malone [1741-1812] whose real 
name was said to be Maloney and that he 


docked the y to make it sound less provincial. §, 


Bardsley’s ‘Surnames’ quotes Lone as 
derived from Lane: i.e. living lonely in @ 
lane and traces its usage from A.D. 1273 on- 
wards. Ewen’s ‘Surnames’ concurs and 
gives Lone ex Lane. 

Loane might be a contraction of the Irish 
Maloney. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 
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(CATCHEM'S CORNER  (clxxxi. 343; 
clxxxii, 40).—The following, which 
appears on p. 17 of ‘ Motoring in the North 
of England,’ by C. G. Harper, being vol. vii. 
of Burrow’s.R.A.C, Guides, should identify 
site No. 2. Leaving Harrogate for Bolton 
Bridge “proceed along Parliament Street 
and the Ripon road, with a turn to left past 
the gasworks. We have then the lonely 
moorland road over Blubberhouses Moor in 
front, past the ‘Catch *’em Corner’ Inn. 
Descending steeply to Blubberhouses hamlet, 
the great . . . reservoir of the Leeds water- 
supply is a prominent feature on left.” 


A. L. Cox. 


TROLLOPE: ‘CAN YOU FORGIVE 

HER’ (clxxxvii. 82).—Paragraph 4 “ No 
man dares to dine at his Club on Christmas 
Day.” A man living alone is always invited 
to dine on that night with some family; by 
dining at his club he keeps the waiters and 
kitchen staff away from their own homes. 


SAYAR. 


Books WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxvii. 

. 64).—Under Edward Bagshaw (d. 1662) 
in ‘D.N.B.’ it says: “ In’ 1644 he was im- 
prisoned in the King’s Bench Prison, Soyth- 
wark, and there composed the greater 
number of his works.” (A list of them is 
given.) 

(Rev.) R. Park. 


POPE, R. P. (clxxxvii. 109).—Richard 

Thomas Pembroke Pope, M.A., born at 
Cork, 13° Mar. 1799, educated Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester, and Trinity College, Dublin: 
Holy Orders 1822; d. Kingston 7 Feb. 1859. 
The hymn, “ In trouble and in grief, O God.” 
was given anonymously in Carus Wilson’s 
‘Friendly Visitor, 1824; repeated in the 
‘Irish Church Hymnal,’ 1873 (cf. Julian’s 
Dict. Hymnal, p. 90,1 col. a, 2nd edit. 1908). 


H. Davis. 


FRENCH SOURCE WANTED (clxxxvi. 

140).—The following (from La Roche- 
foucauld’s ‘Maximes’) may not be the 
source of Emerson’s quatrain, but closely 
resembles it: “ Il vaut mieux employer notre 
esprit 4 supporter les infortunes qui arrivent, 


qu a prévoir celles qui nous peuvent 
arriver,” 


E. L. 





The Library. 


The Story of France. By Eleanor Doorly. 
(Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


(CHILDREN’S books are usually outside 
our purview, but the Head Mistress of 
Warwick High School has ‘here produced a 
brilliant little sketch which might open the 
eyes of many an adult. Her intimate 
acquaintance with the country is apparent 
throughout, and the charming line drawings 
of Miss K. Lloyd are true illustrations. The 
style is lively and amusing, never lapsing into 
facetiousness, packed with illuminating 
details; for instance, the clothes and per- 
sonal appearance of the leading characters 
are usually described in a few vivid touches. 
Four figures stand out from the throng of 
famous men—Henri IV, Vauban, Napoleon 
and Pasteur. The four pages given to 
Vauban will surprise those who knew this 
remarkable man merely as a military en- 
gineer. Matters of literature and art are 
worked into the narrative, not consigned to 
an isolated chapter or two. Starting with 
two chapters on prehistoric times, the book 
comes down to 1939, and ends with a firm 
assurance of the resurrection of France. But 
the Latin lines supplying the musical note 
names surely belong to Paulus Diaconus, not 
Gerbert; and Napoleon certainly did not 
make the Simplon tunnel, a work of this 
century; his achievement was the road. 


The Worthing Cavalcade. 
Richard Jefferies, 





Concerning 
by Various Writers. 
1944. (The Worthing Art Development 
Scheme, Aldridge Bros., 35 Warwick 
Street, Worthing, Sussex. 8s.) 


RICHARD Jefferies was a solitary genius 

and died young, like Keats, Guy de 
Maupassant, R. L. Stevenson and many 
others who have lived short vivid lives and 
enriched the world for ever afterwards by 
the messages they left behind them. 
Jefferies wrote mediocre novels, but superb 
nature essays. He wove a philosophy of 
life into these essays, culminating in his own 
story of his heart, the most unusual auto- 
biography ever written. 

He communed with the birds, flowers, 
meadows, streams, trees and the sky, and had 
little time to talk to ordinary people. In 
this way he had few human friends, and left 
hardly any sources of biographical data con- 
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cerning himself. For this reason every lover 
of the great naturalist welcomes the crumbs 
of biography found in this attractive volume 
produced under the Worthing Art Develop- 
ment Scheme through the public spirited 
work of W. H. Odell. It is edited by Samuel 
J. Looker, the leading interpreter of 
Jefferies’ essays, through his notebooks, of 
which he holds fifteen, and on which he con- 
tributes the most stirring article in the book. 

There is a lovely coloured plate from an 
oil painting by Stephen Makepeace Wiens, 
of Jefferies dictating to his wife his last 
essays in the garden of Sea View, Goring, 
Worthing. 

Richard Harold Jefferies, the late son of 
the writer, has provided a memoir of his 
father, with some beautiful intimate touches. 
There are several poems and illustrations, an 
account of the birthplace, by Vicars Webb; 
a brief sketch of his love-affair, ‘Cupid at 
Coate,’ by Joseph Hall; ‘ The last days of 
Jefferies, by J. W. North; and an apprecia- 
tion by David Gravett. 

The band of those who find inspiration 
and hope in Jefferies grows very steadily in 
these days, when to worship Nature in the 
way he did is more likely to rescue man- 
kind from this present world of shifting 
values than the worshipping of most of 
the mistaken idols of these times. 

This fragile picture of Jefferies should 
lead new readers to get into touch with the 
real living man himself—a step only achieved 
by the quiet absorption of his. works, of 
which unfortunately there are now so few 
editions. 


The Later Lumleys of Harlestone in the 
County of Northampton, circa 1545 
Onwards. By L. Graham H. Horton-Smith. 
(Reprint in Revised Form from the Jour- 
nal (vol. xxx, December 1943) of the 
Northamptonshire Natural History Society 


and Field Club.) (Joseph Tebbutt, King 


Street, Northampton. Price 5s.) 


]F an Order were to be instituted for those 

who have gallantly kept the genealogical 
flag flying through all the smoke and tur- 
moil of world-war our veteran correspond- 
ent would be one of its first recipients. 
There would be an appropriateness in the 
award. The often despised pedigree-maker, 





as he carefully extends the lines of dese 
from generation to generation, helps us 
realise how the forces of life always prevail 
in the long run over the wastage of human 
material wrought by war and pestilence, and 
to preserve our sense of proportion ami 
the greatest calamities that can assail the 
sons of ‘men. In this latest of his brochures 


Mr. Horton-Smith returns once more to the 


Lumleys, and traces with great care 
history of a branch of the family of modes 
status settled at Harlestone. One Tho 
Lumley, a quarryman, who died there 
1604, he associates with the Lumleys 
Brington, and tentatively with the Lumle 
who had previously enjoyed manorial statu 
at Harlestone. 
Thomas Lumley down to the present day 
its members continued to be stone masor 
farmers and publicans, who rather deligh 
fully showed a fondness for Tubalcain as 
“given” name. He questions the corr 
ness of referring to them as “ tradesme 
but surely a mason was a “ tradesman ” 


the strictest sense of the word. Mr. Horton- 


Smith has certain genealogical mannerisms, 
as we might call them, which make his wor 
easily recognisable, and he opens as usu 
with a “ Note” that is rather suggestive of 
a “whoop.” But his industrious accurae 
is mated to a fecund enthusiasm, and the 
results are such as may give us all satisfae 
tion. Over thirty pages are closely packe 
with genealogical facts, and a concludit 
appendix deals with the Washington sundig 
at Little Brington, which Canon Bury mis 
takenly associated with the Lumleys. 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 55, col. 1, 1. 40, for ** in 1683/4” 
in 1682/3. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undert 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of chafj 
Contributors are requested always to give t 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correspond 
are requested to give within parentheses—im 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
series volume and page at which the contributi¢ 
in question is to be found. 
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